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victim to that oppressive feeling which rises| still compelled to rely on the liberality of 


4 EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. . a | : 
up in the moments of inactivity and sloth, from others, for a part of the support of his father 
' ‘ having no employment to pursue, and which|and himself. In December of this year, the 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. spreads its disheartening influence all over the constitution of Mr. Colburn began to sink, 
Brice Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.) mind. Of all lives, it would seem that his is|doubtless from the influence of care and dis- 
es Subscriptions and Payments received by the most ignoble and joyless, who has nothing | appointment, which had been for so many 
one WILLIAM SALTER, to do with or for himself, in using the talents | years preying upon him. Zerah was com- 
50 . committed to his charge. Frequently walking |pelled to leave his school to attend upon him; 
a ee ee Sere Soaeeey oS SUNT down to the wharf, or the beach, and behold-|and in two months he followed him to the 
a PHILADELPHIA. ing vessels whose sails were filling to the/grave. It is touching to observe’ the filial af- 


breeze, bound for an American port, his heart| fection so constantly manifested throughout 
would become sad, and burn with desire to be) this work, which desires to conceal every error 
on the way to his native land.” and defect in a parent; but we cannot help 
His return to London brought no pleasant | regretting, so far as human foresight goes, 
change in his circumstances. A new attempt) that more enlargement of mind and of feeling 
upon the stage was equally unsuccessful; and|had not fallen to the lot of one entrusted with 
dence in Europe; a History of the various Plans he passes over the two following years with a) the direction of so extraordinary talents. 
devised for his Patronage ; his return to this Country, | few remarks, which have a bearing upon en-| About this time Dr. Young, the secretary of 
and the causes which led him to his present Profession ;| terprises of greater importance. | the Board of Longitude, employed Zerah in 
with his peculiar Methods of Calculation, Spring-| He has not patience to record or even to| making astronomical calculations; and he suc- 
field : Published by G. & C. Merriam. think of his situation from September, 1820,|ceeded in earning a handsome support in this 
(Centiansd Gea page $8.) to Ist of January, 1822. It is true he had| way; but the love of country prevailed over 
The Earl of Bristol was subsequently led to| bread to eat; it is true he was engaged in pre-|every other feeling. “ Wearied and disgusted 
think it advisable, that Zerah should be placed | paring some tragedy that might succeed in a|with the pomp and state surrounding many 
under the care of a clergyman in the country. |theatre. Five different pieces were written,|who had little besides wealth or title to re- 
r. Colburn was not satisfied with the cha-|but not one was either acted or printed. But|commend them,” he longed for a more con- 
gacter of the proposed tutor; and after en-| the lack of occupation, the continual alienation | genial atmosphere; and aided by his friends, 
avouring to dissuade the earl from his plan, | of friends, who were becoming weary of con-| and especially by his former liberal patron, the 
rather chose to relinquish his patronage, |tributing to his wants, and indeed the necessity | Earl of Bristol, whose kind feelings had not 
n consent to it; and thus he was again|of applying to individuals for their charity and | been destroyed by the opposition to his own 
compelled to provide for his support and edu-| benevolence, have left upon his mind a strong| plan, he finally embarked in May, 1823, to 
cation. feeling of disgust, and it is painful to remem-| return to America; and after an absence of 
While Zerah had been thus kindly sustained, | ber, much more to record, the history of such twelve years and three months, reached New 





“ Por The Friend." 
. ZERAH COLBURN. 
# Memoir of Zerah Colburn, written by himself. Con- 





taining an Account of the first Discovery of his re- 
 markable Powers ; his Travels in America and resi- 
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Mr. Colburn, who was not acquainted with 
any art by which he could earn a subsistence 
in London, had been suffering with poverty, 
“and was ill prepared to assume any additional 
ten. Finding that public exhibition could 
Bo longer be relied on, and that the patronage 


a period. | York, in June, 1823, almost pennyless. The 

* Were it not for the assurance he has that liberality of merchants there provided him the 
his father was actuated by a sincere, but very| means of returning to his mother and family ; 
misguided wish, by remaining in the midst of|and he came among them, unknown, but still 
all his want and suffering to wait the antici-| happy to see his native hills, even in poverty. 
pated approach of better days, his son would) He received, while here, letters and supplies 
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d promises of the great were sadly deceptive, 
proposed to his son, at the age of fifteen, to 
the stage; and Zerah, seduced by the false 
e of public exhibitions, consented. He 
accordingly introduced to Mr. Charles 
emble, who gave him instruction for two or 
ee months. He was favourably received | 
on the stage; but excited no interest in any 
rt of Great Britain, which could justify his} 




















be disposed to look back upon his course with| from the Earl of Bristol, which are highly 
severe disapprobation. Still the first and creditable to his character. 
chiefest portion of blame rests on those who; In March, 1825, he removed to Burlington, 
being struck with the wonder, without suitable |in Vermont, and commenced the instruction 
reflection proposed their plans; or, being desti-| of a class in French. Here his mind became 
tute of perseverance, suffered their plans to) deeply interested on religious subjects, and he 
come to nought, and left the ill-fated victim, | united himself to a presbyterian ehurch. His 
who blindly put confidence in their promises,| desire of being a preacher could not be grati- 
to extricate himself from difficulty in the best | fied in this church, without a course of pre- 
ployers in giving him any compensation. |manner that he could. And it is an inference) vious study. Further examination of religious 
lappointed in his fond expectation of fame/|left upon the author’s mind, from the expe-| opinions led him to adopt the doctrines of the 
profit in this occupation, he attempted at} rience that he has had with committees in| Wesleyan methodists. He became, soon after, 
ine age of sixteen, to compose a tragedy,| England, that unless such associations havea preacher in this denomination; and he’ still 
nded on the translation of Tasso’s Jerusa-|some common and abiding bond of interest to| continues to pursue the arduous labours of his 
em; but he says with great simplicity, “ it | preserve their energies alive and united, the| profession, with deep interest. 
er had any merit, or any success.” The} whole of them are worth less than one man| We have thus given a mere sketch of the 
ription of his own state at this time ex-| with half a share of common courage and de-| incidents detailed in this work. In addition 
es a sigh. votion to his work.”’ to these, the volume contains many amusing 
“ Much of the time since the writer left} In the beginning of 1822, at the age of 18,) descriptions of the scenes and events through 
Westminster school, had been passed in com-|Zerah began his first course of useful activity,| which he passed, and much that exhibits his 
rative unhappiness. Not only at times scantily | by opening a small school for the commonjown opinions and character in an interesting 
pplied with the necessaries of life, but also stated of an English education; but was|light.  [t will amply repay a perusal. 
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34 THE FRIEND. 
CT 
The powers of calculation which have ex- Pestalozzi, in which the numbers are multi- 
cited so much: astonishment, may be estimated plied from left to right: thus 1223, if multiplied 
to some extent from the following examples of by 351, would first be multiplied by 3000, thus; 
questions resolved. | 1000 x 300+ 200 x 300+- 20 x 300 +3 x 200; 
In Bost hi ¢ viel, i 1810,,2md so on. The process for extracting the 
ner eae ew antan pen of 20 cube root, and for finding the factors of num- 


own grounds, and maintain themselves and 
their families in coinfort, being persons of 
peaceable and domestic habits, and of moral 
and religious lives. They are also, as he tes- 
tifies, perfectly willing, at least the men 
among them, to hire themselves to labour in 












































** The number of seconds in 2,000 years was 


bers, are also described at full length, and} plantation-work on sugar-estates, at reason- 
vaquired. 0 ‘furnish a curious exhibition of original solu-| able rates, chicfly by the piece, and that the 
17 ano ae tions for the most difficult problems in arith-| labour they undertake to perform is generally 

Be ee ee | metic, by a child of six years old. well executed. 
63,072,000,000 seconds—Answer. | In reviewing the whole work, we are struck Sir Ralph Woodford, the governor, had 


with the simplicity of the narrative, and the 
nas dev, hee eee ik in. cone absence of all ostentation on the one hand, or 

» how } i WE strike 1") of false modesty on the other. The termina- 
2000 years? 113,880,000 times. y 


._. ,| tion of Zerah’s singular career is a disappoint- 
‘«‘ What is the product of 12,225 multiplied] . . ; , : 
by 1,223? 14,951,175. ment to the hopes of many; and yet there is 


: no absolute proof that this early precocity in 
j 9 ¢ | 

“ a 7 ~ ee oe ee one particular talent would have been followed 
Upposing * Have a cornhe’d, in which are) ty eminence, even in mathernatical science. 
7 acres, having 17 rows to each acre; 64 hills} hat he was by no means distinguished on 
rte pean rg rates other subjects, furnishes new evidence of the 
; . rier: little value of mere genius, compared with a 

9,139,200, ee ae 


strong and well balanced mind; and should 
In Portsmouth, New Hampshire, June, 1811.| check the vanity of those, who sometimes al- 

« Admitting the distance between Concord| most idolise the indications of it in their child- 
and Boston to be 65 miles, how many steps | ren. It is as if the whole strength of the body 
must I take in going this distance, allowing; Were condensed in a single limb; and the ordi- 
that I go three feet at a step? The answer, |hary practice is as irrational, as it would be 
114,400, was given in ten seconds. to exercise this limb only. Indeed, the little 

“ How many day and hours since the Chris-| indication we have of any superiority in Zerah 
tian era commenced, 1811 years? Answered| even on this point, in mature years, ought to 


put the question to Mr. Mitchell, *‘ Whether 
sugar-estates could be carried on entirely by 
free labour?’ Mr. Mitchell is of opinion, 
that the main obstacle to their doing so, 
arises from the necessity under which sugar- 
planters consider themselves to be placed, of 
causing their labourers to work in the manu- 
facture of sugar for six hours of the night, as 
well as for twelve hours of the day. In a 
letter dated 27th June 1823, he thus writes 
in reply to the governor :—‘ I do not think 
they could,’ (that is, I do not think that sugar 
estates could be carried on entirely by free 
labour,) ‘in the manner the work is carried 
on at present.’ He then describes what that 
manner is—planters ‘ making large quantities 
of sugar in a given time, in many instances 
working eighteen out of the twenty-four 
hours; which constant labour the free set- 
tlers, whose circumstances render them inde- 


“ Allowing that a clock strikes 156 times in| 


in twenty seconds, 661,015 days. serve as a warning to parents not to be led by| pendent, will not submit to.’ But then he is 
15,864,360 hours. the brilliancy of any particular faculty to culti-| of opinion, that even while that formidable 

«‘ How many seconds in eleven years? An-|Vate that especially. On the contrary, they|obstacle remains to deter the free from en- 
swer in four seconds, 346,896,000. should pay a more strict attention to others,| gaging in all the same kinds of plantation 


“What sum multiplied by itself will pro-| lest the superior faculty should be exhausted 


labour with the slave, and therefore from car- 
duce 998,0001? In less than four seconds,| by excessive exercise, and the balance of the 


rying on sugar-estates entirely, as things are 


999. | mind destroyed by its predominance. now conducted, ‘ estates may be and are great- 
«‘ How many hours in 38 years, 2 months,| As certainly as the eye will be injured by/ly assisted by them; and in many instances 
and 7 days? In six seconds, 334,488. employing it too closely or too much, so cer-| within my own knowledge, the canes are 


‘© At one time in London he was requested | tainly will any faculty of the mind be impaired 
to square 888,888. He gave it correctly, by excessive action; and we might as well at- 
790,121,876,544; and afterwards multiplied| tempt to perfect the power of vision by strain- 
this product by 49, making 38,715,971,950,656| ing the eye from morning to night, as to in- 
being the square of 6,222,216.” crease the strength of the mind by unceasing 

In regard to the methods of calculation, it| or excessive efforts. 
was some time before Zerah could discover — 
his own train of thought sufficient to describe C tive Cost and Producti of Free 
it, and when urged to the task, he Would some-| ~O™PO7@PE *-08 Gna’ © romuctiweness 

: and Slave Labour. 
times even cry. Some accountof these methods 


planted and cut down, while the staves, hoops, 
and heading, are split by theme— And were 
the free population greater, | have no doubt 
that sugar-estates carrying on labour from 
sunrise to sunset might be worked by them, 
while the planter would receive moderate 
indemnification from his out-lay.’ 

. “The examinations of the Committee of 
the Council of Trinidad appear to have ex- 
tended to other emancipated persons besides 


is given in the appendix, which fully proves (Continued from page 28.) the refugee slaves from the United States. 
their originality. The method of extracting! The case of the free blacks of Trinidad} Mr. Mitchell admitted, that none of the 
the square rout is thus stated. | may next be cited. In September, 1816, a|slaves who had been manumitted in Trinidad 


Rule.—* In extracting the square root, his| number of American blacks (632), who had 
first object was to ascertain what number|taken refuge with the British forces during 
squared would give a sum ending with the} the war, were brought to ‘T'rinidad, and loca- 
two last figures of the givef square; and then| ted there ; and in the following year, 63 fe- 
what ntmber squared will come nearest under | male prize negroes, taken in slave-ships, were 
the first figure in the given square when it|added to their number. In January, 1821, 
consists of five places. If there are six figures| 79 more refugee American slaves joined the 
in the proposed sum, the nearest square under| settlement, which now consisted of 774 in- 
the two first figures must be sought, which|dividuals. Notwithstanding the great dis- ; 
figures combined will give the answer required.| parity of the sexes, (for no other addition} ‘“ But this is not the only parliamentary 

“Suppose it be required to extract the| was made to the settlement from any other| paper which may be adduced in proof of the 
square root of 92,416. First enquire What|source,) at the close of 1825, their numbers| position, that the manumitted slaves of ‘Trini 
sum squared ends in 16? Ans. 04; here we| had risen to 923, being an increase of 20 per) dad, and their descendants, are fully compe- 
have the two last figures of the root. Next,|cént. in eight years, or 2} per cent. per|tent to support themselves, and are a loyal 
as the sum contains five figures, enquire what . ‘The following account of their con-|and peaceable, as well as an industrious 
number squared comes nearest to 9? Ans. 3. dition ‘Ys taken from parliamentary docu-| people. ; 

Put them together, 304—the number sought.” — “A motion was made in the House of 
The process of multiplication is precisely] “! r. hell, their superintendent, states,; Commons, on the 6th of June, 1825, for a 
ogous to that employed by the method of|that they Jabour very industriously in their| return of ‘the sums raised for the support of 


would consent to work as field labourers, as 
the slaves do. He bore his testimony, how- 
ever, to the general industry of these manu- 
mitted slaves. ‘Those of them who do not 
cultivate their own grounds as free settlers, 
which many of them do, work as journeymen 
tradesmen. He had never known a manu- 
mitted slave who had not been able to main- 
tain himself when free. 
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the poor in Trinidad,’ since the Ist of Janua-| visions, sometimes rice and yams, and various. 


ry 1821; and of the number and names of | other things, and they accumulated consider- 
the persons receiving relief, distinguishing |\able property for persons in their situation. 
the white from the free black and coloured | 
paupers. A return was made to this order, | 
and printed by order of the house of com- 
mons, on the 9th of May 1826, No. 353. It 
is as follows: That no sums appear to have 
been raised in that colony for the relief of 
the poor. Certified by H. P. Hill, Treasurer 
of the colony. 

‘« There is also a paper, laid on the table of 
the house of commons on the 12th of June 
1829, No. 336, purporting to be a return of 
Mr. Hodgkinson, the Commissary of Popula- 
tion, containing an account of the labourers 
born free, and of the manumitted slaves, 
their property, and character, domiciled in 
Trindad in 1824. This paper gives an ac- 
count of 2,080 families of the labouring class, 
all of whom, with scarcely an exception, ap- 
pear to obtain a very adequate subsistence, 
either by labouring on land of their own, or 
by hiring themselves out, either as domestics 
or mechanics, or by carrying on petty traffic ; 
and not one word is said as if any of them 
were suffering from want, or were living by 
pillage, or were in the habit of disturbing the 
public peace. Nothing has since transpired 
to invalidate in the slightest degree the in- 
tegrity of this return. 

“Tn 1825, the number of the free black 
and coloured population of Trinidad, includ- 
ing the Indians, was about 15,150; more 
than five times the number of the white in- 
habitants. How many may have been added 
to that number in the six or seven years which 
have since elapsed, has not been any where 
officially stated ; but, assuming them to have 
proceeded at their previous rate of increase, 
the number of them on the 31st of December, 
1831, cannot have fallen much short, if the 
manumissions are included, of 18,500. What 
proportion of this body may be considered as 
in the class of labourers, it may be difficult to 
conjecture ; probably two thirds of them are 
of that class, the remainder being of some- 
what superior grades. Of these, indeed, 
many are known to be persons of very con- 
siderable wealth, intelligence, and respecta- 
bility. Half the property of the island is 
supposed to be in their hands; and of their 
loyal and peaceable demeanour no doubt has 
ever been expressed, or can be entertained.” 

Another remarkable instance is mentioned 
by the Rev. W. S. Austin, in his evidence 
before the commons’ committee. 


‘*‘ Have you seen in the slaves a consider- 
able desire to possess extra comforts !—I 
have. I beg leave to mention particularly 
two settlements of emancipated slaves in the 
colony of Surinam ; they were emancipated, 
I believe, by violence in the first instance ; 
they emancipated themselves. I was for se- 
veral years, but especially more particularly 
and constantly for about a year and a half, in 
the habit of trafficking with them: their em- 
ployment was, to bring down timber from the 
interior of the country, which they had hewn, 
and sometimes sawed into planks and other 
things, and bartering them for rum, sugar, and 
any thing else ; they also brought surplus pro- 


in my possession, keeping for him. A very | 
intimate friend of mine, a physician and a 
planter, has told me, that he has had deposited | 
with him to the amount of 300/. belonging to| 
different individuals among these said ne-| 
groes, for articles disposed of to him and to 
others. 

** Was it the produce of regular labour ?— 
Not having lived among them, I cannot say 
whether it was the produce of regular daily 
labour, but it was of very bard labour, much 
more so than the cultivation of sugar. 

* Are those freed negroes generally drunken 
or sober in their habits ’—Mine will be an ex- 
traordinary testimony in this respect, because, 
notwithstanding my intimate acquaintance 
with them for several years, | can most posi- 
tively assert, that (though | have heard of such 
a thing) I never saw one of them in the slight. 
est degree disguised in liquor. I consider them 
the most moral, in most of their habits, of any 
order of negroes I have ever met with. 

“* What species of cultivation did they carry 
on?—Rice and provisions of various kinds; 
and they hew down a large quantity of hard 
timber, saw it into planks and pieces of wood 
for other purposes, which they bring to town 
to exchange with the whites for comforts and 
luxuries.” 

But, in no colony where slavery still exists, 
has the experiment of emancipation been tried 
on so large scale as in the island of Cuba. 
“In no part of the world,’ says Humboldt, 
“where slavery prevails, is emancipation so 
frequent. ‘The Spanish legislature, far from 
preventing this, or rendering it difficult, like 
the English and French legislatures, favours 
liberty. The right of every slave to change 
his master, or to set himself free, if he can re- 
pay the price of the purchase; the religious 
feeling which inspires many masters in easy 
circumstances with the idea of giving liberty, 
by their will, to a certain number of slaves; 
the habit of keeping a multitude of blacks for 
domestic purposes; the attachments which 













































are mechanics, and who pay their masters a 
certain sum daily, in order to work on their 


from which so many slaves in the towns pass 


civilisation. 


sold for the profit of the fiscal, if they are con- 
victed of having afforded an asylum to Maroon 
negroes.” 


If we are truly foremost in the Christian 
course, there will be no triumphing, or carry- 
ing ourselves aloft upon it; we shall be heartily 
sorry to see others so far behind us. —Adam’s 


Private Thoughts. 


I had, for instance, 101. at a time of one man, ' 


| 


arise from this intercourse with the whites; | 
the facility with which slaves make money who||\iness be proofs of discipline, the ship’s com- 


own account ;—such are the principal causes | man. 


jtaken in, and even whilst it raged, the top- 
from the captive state to that of free men of) gallant yards sent down, and masts struck, with 


colour. ... ‘The condition of free men of colour) a quickness that appeared w 
is happier at the Havannah, than among nations 
which boast, during ages, of the most advanced | 
Here, those barbarous laws are! 
unknown, according to which free men, in-| 
capable of receiving the donations of the! trumpet was used ; the straining of the voice 
whites, may be deprived of their liberty, and| through which amidst the roaring of the winds, 











Memoranda of a Residence at the Court of 
London. 

It is but within a fe 
availed ourselves of th 
into this pleasing and interesting volume; and 
although, probably, most of our city readers 
have perused it for themselves, yet we have 
thought that some portions of it might prove 
acceptable to many others, especially those re- 
motely situated. ‘The author, Richard Rush, 
son of the late celebrated Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
of this city, having been appointed envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary from 


w days that we have 
€ opportunity to look 


‘the United States to the court of London, he 


embarked in that capacity at Annapolis, on 
the nineteenth of the eleventh month, 1817, in 
the Franklin 74, a new ship, built at Phila- 
delphia, and ordered round to that place for 
the purpose. We commence by copying 
nearly the whole of the first chapter, which, 
while exhibiting a fair specimen of the ele- 
gance and sprightliness which characterise 
the work, furnishes an agreeable account of 
the voyage, and of the circumstances attend- 
ing their first arrival in the British channel. 
The part which relates to the arrangements 
and proceedings on board of a ship of war, 
may be thought rather out of place in this 
journal, yet deeply as we may regret the ex- 
istence of such things in a government pro- 
fessedly Christian, it may not be amiss, by way 
of information, to understand a Jittle of the 
structure and management of those immense 
floating machines. 

We were three days in getting down the 
Chesapeake, and on the twenty-third, found 
ourselves at sea. The evening sun shone upon 
the light-house as we left the capes, which jut 
out towards each other, looking, from the 
ocean, like a fine natural gate-way to the en- 
trance of this part of our country. 

I will not atop to describe the minute oc- 
currences of the voyage, though a large man 
of war abounds with them, as they strike upon 
the observation of a person who has never be- 
fore been at sea. ‘The crew consisted of up- 
wards of seven hundred men. ‘The ship was 
of two thousand tons, and although rated a 
74, mounted ninety guns. If silence and clean- 


pany was entitled to that praise. We had one 
storm, a severe one; so it seemed to a lands- 
As it was coming on, the sails were 


qpderful. * Call 
a hundred men aft,” said the officer on the 
quarter-deck to a midshipman, when some- 
thing urgent was to be done. In a moment, 
a hundred men were there. Occasionally the 


had a hideous sound. 

When the storm began to abate, I fell into 
conversation with Commodore Stewart. We 
were holding on to one of the guns, that had 
been run into the cabin. ‘ Commodore,” 
said J, * this is a new scene to me; what could 
you do if we were at war and an enemy of 
equal force hove in sight?” “ Chase him,” 
he said, gravely, * What then,” I replied ; 
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“you could not engage I suppose? for ten | 
hours your ship has been tempest-tost ; all 
your exertions seemed to have been required | 
to resist the storm.” 
we could keep the enemy in sight.” ‘ But 
certainly you could not fight him,” I again re- 
marked. ‘* We could not,”’ he rejoined, * now; 
but we should watch each other, and go to it 
when the storm was over.’ “ What all ex- 
hausted with the labour it has cost, all disman- 
tled as your ship is?” “ Yes, as quick as 
possible,’ he answered ; “ there would be no 
time to lose ; the rigging must go up faster 
than it came down.” Suchiswar. ‘The ele- 
ments cannot stop it. Their very raging seems 
akin to it. 

An incident occurred that may be worth 
mentioning from its possible bearing upon the 
theory of the currents along our coast. We 
left the capes of Chesapeake on a Sunday, 
steering for England. On the following Fri- 
day, to the surprise of all on board, we saw 
land. It proved to be the island of Bermuda. 
But how came we there? Our captain had 
no intention of running down to that latitude. 
From the first few hours after leaving the 
capes, the winds had been light, chiefly from) 
the north and northwest, and the weather 
thick. No accurate observations could be 
taken. We were aware that the ship had 
fallen to the south before entering the gulf 
stream, but had counted upon its current, 
which sweeps from south to north, bringing us 
sufficiently back again. [t happened that when 
we entered it, the wind freshened and carried 
us across very fast, dying away soon after- 
wards. Thus the current had but little time 
to act, in drifting us again to the north. This 
seemed to be, in part, the way of accounting 
for the situation of the ship. Yet the fact was) 
. strange, that she should be so far south, as no 
very strong winds had blown from the north, 
or any quarter. 


On the evening of the twenty-eighth, after 
having had Bermuda in view for a few hours, | 
and noticing some signals made to us, the wind 
springing up, we gladly bade it adieu, and laid | 
our course for England. It was on the Sun- 
day following that we had the storm. From 
that time the ship went swiftly onward under 
boisterous winds. On the fourteenth of De- 
cember we were in the channel. The nights 
were long and dark; the days gloomy. 
We could get no good observation from the 
sun or stars. We spoke no vessels, saw none; 
nor any signs of a pilot. The New England 
pilot boats andwthose of the Chesapeake, our 
officers said, would run out to sea twenty and 
thirty miles to look for vessels; but here, in 
the English channel, such a highway for ves- 
sels, no pilots were to be seen, and at a season 
when most wanted. It was somewhat remark- 
able, that neither the commodore, who had 
been twenty years in the navy, nor any of his 
lieutenants, though seven in number, and some 
like himself familiar with almost all seas, had 


ever before been up the English channel ; nor|board, and some officers of the port. 
Cowes or/pilots also came. 
Portsmouth was the port we desired to make. | pilot, words were soon heard. 
Our midshipmen, two in perticular, whose |remarkable. 
names I remember, young Powell of Virginia, |in fact, no pilot. 


had the sailing master, or mate. 


“ True,” he said, “* but|'Throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth, the 


the truck of the mainmast; but neither land, 
nor light-house, nor pilot-boat, nor any thing 
could be descried. All was a dreary waste. 


commodore’s anxiety was very great, especi- 
ally by night, for the weather was rough, and 
he believed we were close by the coast. The 
ship was chiefly steered by soundings ; her 
situation being ascertained from the appear- 
ances of the soil which the lead brought up ; 
a resource when other guides of navigation 
fail, but tedious and apt te prove deceptive. 

At length, early in the morning of the six- 
teenth, all uneasiness was dispelled. ‘The first 
gleams of light disclosed land. It was a long 
blue looking ridge, rising out of the water. A 
gun was fired, which brought a pilot. We 
learned, as he stepped on board, that the land 
before us was the Isle of Wight, and that we 
were near Cowes. All eyes were upon him 
as he passed along the deck. The first per- 
son that comes on ship-board after a voyage, 
seems like a new link to human existence. 
When he took his station at the helm, I heard 
the commodore ask how the Needles bore. 
“‘ Ahead north,’ he answered. Do you take 
the ship through them? “ Aye.’’ Does the 
wind set right, and have you enough ? “ Aye.” 
This closed all dialogue, as far as [ heard. He 
remained at his post giving his laconic orders. 
In good time we approached the Needles. 
The spectacle was grand. Our officers gazed 
in admiration. ‘The very men, who swarmed 
upon the deck, made a pause to look up to the 
giddy height. The most exact steering seemed 
necessary to save the ship from the sharp rocks 
that compress the waters into the narrow strait 
below. Butshe passed easily through. There 
is something imposing in entering England by 
this access. I afterwards entered at Dover, 
in a packet from Calais; my eye fixed upon 
the sentinels as they slowly paced the heights 
with their gleaming muskets. But those cliffs, 
bold as they are, and immortalised by Shaks- 
peare, did not equal the passage through the 
Needles. There was a breathless curiosity 
also in the first approach, augmenting its in- 
trinsic grandeur. 


In a little while we anchored off Cowes., If 
the Needles were a grand sight, the one now 
before us was full of beauty. Castles, cottages, 
villas, gardens, were scattered on all sides. 
When we left our own country, the leaves had 
fallen and the grass lost its green; but now, 
although the season was more advanced, and 
we had got to a higher latitude, a general ver- 
dure was to be seen. This was doubtless the 
effect in part of exquisite cultivation, and in 
part of the natural moisture and mildness of 
the climate of this part of England. As we 
looked all round, after so immediately emerging 
from the gloom of the ocean, it seemed like 
enchantment. Boats came off from the shore, 
to look at our ship; the persons in them, their 
dress, countenances, the minutest thing fixed 
our attention. Our consul at Cowes came on 
Three 
Between these and our 
The cause was 
It turned out that our pilot was, 
He had been one, but his 


eR ——————  ——————— 
———— 


and Cooper of New York, would climb up to|branch was taken away for habitual drunken- 


ness. Continuing to own his boat, he sailed 
about this part of the channel at his pleasure, 
like the old man of the sea. Hearing our gun, 
he came on board, and, making the most of 
our being a foreign ship, cunningly resorted to 
the exercise of his old craft. ‘The disappointed 
pilots declared, and our consul rather con- 
firmed what they said, that, at the moment of 
their dispute, he was in a state of intoxication; 
so that, we were then first made acquainted 
with the fact of having been brought through 
the Needles by a drunken steersinan! It ap- 
peared singular that such an occurrence should 
have happened in the English channel ; yet so 
itwas. It was hinted that he had so good a 
tact in his business, and knew that part of the 
coast so well, that lhe would generally steer 
right even when drunk. Such was the lucky 
accident in our case, and, being ignorant, we 
were not uneasy. His drunkenness taking 
the form of taciturnity, he escaped detection 
in the eyes of strangers, though his sulkiness 
had not been unobserved. The others stoutly 
denied his right to any fees ; but as the fact of 
service performed was in his favour, and no 
one else could claim on that ground, the com- 
modore did not think that it rested with him to 
settle points of law. Our Palinurus certainly 
had the advantage in alertness, over the sleepy 
set who would have robbed him of his reward. 
“ Cassio, I forgive thee ; 
But never more be officer of mine.” 


THE LAST DAY OF THE WEEK. 


The week is past, another’s dawn comes on, 
Rest—rest in peace—thy daily toil is done ; 
And standing, as thou standest, on the brink 
Of a new scene of being, calmly think 

Of what is gone, is now, and soon shall be, 
As one that trembles on eternity. 

For, sure as this now closing week is past, 
So sure advancing time will close my last; 
Sure as to-morrow, shall the awful light 

Of the eternal morning hail my sight. 

Spirit of good ! on this week’s verge I stand, 
Tracing the guiding influence of thy hand ; 
That hand which leads me gently, kindly still, 
Up life’s dark, stony, tiresome, thorny hill; 
Thou, thou, in every storm hast shelter’d me 
Beneath the wing of thy benignity :— 

A thousand graves my footsteps circumvent, 
And I exist—thy mercies’ monument! 
A thousand writhe upon the bed of pain— 
I live—and pleasure flows through every vein : 
Want o’er a thousand wretches waves her wand— 
I, circled by ten thousand mercies, stand. 
Iiow can I praise thee, Father ! how express 
My debt of reverence and of thankfulness ! 
A debt that no intelligence can count, 
While every moment swells the vast amount? 
For the week’s duties thou hast given me strength, 
And brought me to its peaceful close at length; 
And here my grateful bosom fain would raise 
A fresh memorial to thy glorious praise. 
Bowrine. 
Barbadian. 


— 


God deliver me from sin, and give me the 
desire of perfect purity, and let happiness come 
when it may! Peace outstripping real attain- 
ments, is dangerous presumption. ‘The truly 
humble man is humble in secret ; it is a pain 
to him to have his humility seen and observed; 
and whenever he has occasion to confess his 
defects, it is for no other end but to take shame 
to himself—Adam’s Private Thoughts. 
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An account of the Meetings of Friends, in the\5; Hopkinton, 5; Richmond, 5; Western 
Yearly Meeting of New England : with the| Meeting, S. K. 4. 


times and places of holding them. Providence Monthly Meeting.—On the 
(Preparative Meetings, are held except at the places| fourth day before the last fifth day in the 
printed in Italic, as James-Town, Tiverton, Sc. month; alternately at Providence and Lower 

|| When this — — two meetings are held Genital af Pensidence im the feet tecath 

on the first day of the week. a; ‘ ; . 
When the letter C is added, meetings are held un- Meetings for worship.—Providence,|| 53 
der the care of a committee of the monthly meeting.| Lower Smithfield, 4; Cumberland, 5; Scitu- 
ate, 4. 


The figures against the places where meetings are 
All the meetings commence at 11 o’clock, except 


held, designate the days on which the mid-week 
meetings are held. Where no figure is added, there/ the first day meetings at Providence, which com- 
mence at half past 10 in the morning, and at 2 in the 


is no mid-weck meeting.) 
° . afternoon for six months, and at 3 o’clock for the 
a Feary osing of Friends for New other six months of the year. 


England, held on Rhode-Island,—begins with Smithfield Preparative Meeting is held alternately 
a meeting of ministers and elders, at Ports-| at Smithfield and Cumberland. 

mouth, on the seventh day after the second 
sixth day in the sixth month at the ninth hour 
in the morning. Meetings for worship are 
held on first day, at Portsmouth and Newport, 
beginning at the tenth hour in the morning, 
and the fourth in the afternoon; and the meet- 
ing for discipline begins at the ninth hour on 
second day morning, at Newport. 

This Yearly Meeting comprises the Quar- 
terly Meetings of Rhode-Island, Salem, Sand- 
wich, Falmouth, Smithfield, Vassalborough, 
and Dover. 
























SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Salem Quarterly Meeting is held on the 
third fifth day in the first month, at Salem; on 
the fourth fifth day in the fifth month, at Sea- 
brook; on the third fifth day in the eighth 
month, at Lynn; and on the third fifth day in 
the tenth month, at Weare. It consists of 
three monthly meetings, viz: 


Salem Monthly Meeting, held on the second 
fifi day in the month; at Salem, in the first, 
fourth, seventh, and tenth months, and at 
Lynn, in the other months. 

Meetings for worship.—Salem, || 5; Lynn,|i 
4. 


Seabrook Monthly Meeting.—On the first 
fifth day in the month; at Epping, in the first 
and seventh, at Pittsfield, in the second, sixth, 
and tenth, at Almsbury, in the third, fifth, ninth, 
and eleventh, and at Seabrook, in the fourth, 
eighth, twefth. 

Meetings for worship.—Seabrook, 4; Alms- 
bury, 5; Epping, ||* 5; Pittsfield, 4; Newbury, 4. 

* A meeting on the afternoon of first day, is held 
at Epping, from fourth to ninth month inclusive, 

Weare Monthly Meeting.—On the second 
fifth day in the month; at Weare North Meet- 
ing House, in the first, third, seventh and 
eleventh; at Weare South Meeting, in the 
second, fourth, eighth, tenth, and twelfth; at 
Henuiker, in the fifth and sixth, and at Unity, 
in the ninth. 

Meetings for worship.—W eare South Meet- 
ing, 5; Weare North Meeting, 4; Henniker, 
4; Unity, 5; Concord, C. 4. 


RHODE-ISLAND QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Rhode-Island Quarterly Meeting, is held on 
the first fifth day in the month. At Providence 
in the second, at East-Greenwich in the fifth, 
at Portsmouth in the eighth, and at Somerset 
in the eleventh months. It consists of five 
monthly meetings, viz :— 


Rhode-Island Monthly Meeting—held on 
the last fifth day in the month; at Newport in 
the first month, at Portsmouth in the second 
month, and so alternately. 

Meetings for worship.—Newport,|| 5; Ports- 
mouth, 4; James-Town, C.; Tiverton, 5. 


Greenwich Monthly Meeting.—On the se- 
cond day before the first fifth day in each 
month; at Cranston in the first month, at 
East-Greenwich in the second month, and so 
alternately. 

Meetings for worship—Greenwich, 4; 
Cranston,* 5; Foster, 5; Plainfield, 5; Wick- 
ford, 5; Coventry, 4; Warwick, (last first day 
in each month only.) 

*Cranston Preparative Meeting is now held al- 


ternately at Cranston and Coventry; at Coventry in 


first month, at Cranston in second, &c. SANDWICH QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Sandwich Quarterly Meeting is held on the 
first fifth day in the month. At New Bedford, 
in the fourth and twelfth months; at Nantucket, 
in the seventh, and at Sandwich, in the tenth. 
It consists of six monthly meetings, viz: 


Sandwich Monthly Meeting, held on the 
first sixth day of the month, except in the 
fourth, seventh, tenth and twelfth; in the fourth, 
it is held on the second day preceding, and in 
the seventh, on the sixth day preceding the 
quarterly meeting; in the tenth, on the sixth 
day succeeding the quarterly meeting; and in 
the twelfth, on the second day, preceding it. 
At Sandwich, in the second, fourth, sixth, 
eighth, tenth and twelfth months; at Falmouth, 
in the first, fifth, seventh and ninth; and at Yar- 
mouth, in the third and eleventh. 


Swanzey Monthly Meeting.—On the last 
second day in the month, at Somerset and 
Troy, alternately; at Somerset in first month, 
at Troy in second month, &c. 

Meetings for wor ship.—Swanzey, at Somer- 
set, 5; Freetown, 4; Troy, |\* 4. 

* Meetings at Troy, commence at half past 10, in 
the morning—the meetings on first day afternoon, at 


3 o’clock from fourth to ninth month inclusive ; and 
at 2, from tenth to fourth month. 


South-Kingstown Monthly Meeting.—On the 
second day before the last fifth day in the 
month; at Richmond in the three winter 
months, at Western Meeting, (S. K.) in the 
spring months, at South- Kingstown in the sum- 
mer, and at Hopkinton in the fall. 

Meetings for worship.—South-Kingstown, 


















Meetings for worship.—Sandwich, 4; Fal- 
mouth, 5; Yarmouth, |\* 5. 
* Two meetings on first day, during the summer. 


Pembroke Monthly Meeting.—On the last 
fifth day in the month. 
Meeting for worship.—Pembroke, 5. 


Nantucket Monthly Meeting.—On the last 
fifth day in the month. 


Meetings for worship.—Nantucket, || 5. 


Dartmouth* Monthly Meeting.—On the 
fourth fourth day in the month. 

Meetings for worship.—Aponeganset, 4 ; 
Newtown, 5; Allen's Neck, 5; Smith's Neck, 5. 

* These are two preparative meetings, called the 
North and South. The North is held at Newtown ; 
the South, alternately at Aponeganset and Allen’s 
Neck; at Aponeganset in the first, Allen’s Neck in 
the second. 

Westport, ( formerly Acoaxet) Monthly Meet- 
ing.—On the third fifth day in the month, ex- 
cept in the sixth, when it is held on the seventh 
day following the third fifth day. 

Meetings for worship.—Acoaxet, 5; Centre, 
4; Little-Compton, 4. 


New-Bedford Monthly Meeting.—On the 
fourth fifth day in the month. 
Meetings for worship.—New-Bedford, || 5; 
Longplain,* 5; Accushnet, 4; Rochester, C. 4. 
* Longplain Preparative Meeting is held alternately 
at Longplain and Accushnet; at Longplain in first, 
at Accushnet in second month, &c. and on fourth 
day of the week at both places. 


FALMOUTH QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Falmouth Quarterly Meeting is held on the 
fifth day before the first sixth day in the month. 
At Windham in the second, at Falmouth in 
the sixth and ninth, and at Durham in the 
eleventh. It consists of three monthly meet- 
ings, viz: 

Falmouth Monthly Meeting, held on the 
fourth fifth day in the month. 

Meetings for worship.—Falmouth, 4; Port- 
land, ||* 5; Cape Elizabeth, 4. 

* Meetings at Portland commence at half past 10, 
A. M. Meetings on first day P. M. at 3 o’clock from 


fourth to tenth month inclusive ; and at 2, from tenth 
to fourth month, 


Durham Monthly Meeting.—On the third 
day before the fourth fifth day in the month. 

Meetings for worship.—Durham, 5; Lew- 
iston, 4; Pownal, 4. 

Windham Monthly Meeting.—On the se- 
venth day after the fourth fifih day in the first, 
fifth, eighth and tenth months, and on the 
sixth day afier the fourth fifth day in the third, 
fourth seventh and twelfth months, at Wind- 
ham; and on the sixth day afier the fourth 
fifth day in the second, sixth, ninth, and ele- 
venth months, at Limington. 

Meetings for worship.—Windham, 5; Lim- 
ington, 5; Parsonsfield, 4; Gorham, 4; Ray- 
mond, 4. 


SMITHFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Smithfield Quarterly Meeting is held on the 
second fifth day in the month. At Smithfield 
in the second, at Northbridge in the fifth and 
eleventh, and at Bolton in the eighth. It con- 
{sists of four monthly meetings, viz: 
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' Smithfield Monthly Meeting, held on the last| fourth, sixth, seventh, ninth, tenth, and twelfth] could we hear the living testimony of such a 


fifth day in the month. 


|months, and at Rochester upper meeting| man as William Edmundson against the riches, 


Meetings for worship.—Smithfield, 5; Bur-| house, called Meaderborough, in the second,|and grandeur, and ardent pursuit of business, 
rilville, 4; Mendon, South, 4; Mansfield, 5;) fifth, eighth and eleventh months. 


Mendon, North, 5. 


Uxbridge Monthly Mecting.—On the sixth ‘r, lower meeting, 5; Lee, 5; Rochester, up- 


day next after the last fifth day in the months; 
at Uxbridge in the first, second, fourth, seventh, 
and tenth; at Northbridge in the third, sixth,| 
ninth and twelfih; and at Leicester in the fifth,| 
eighth and eleventh months. 

Meetings for worship.—Uxbridge, 4; Lei-| 
cester, 4; Northbridge, 5; Pomfret, 4, 


which characterise many of the members of 


Meetings for worship.—Dover, 4; Roches-|our Society in the present day.—With what 


per meeting, 5; New-Durham ; Gilmanton, b.| 


Berwick Monthly Meeting.—On the sixth) 
day after the fourth fifth day in the month, ex- 


cept in the first, fourth, eighth and tenth 


months, when it is held on the sixth day after 
the third fifth day. ; 
Meetings for worship.—Berwick, 5; Eliot, 


Richmond Monthly Meeting.—On the fifih| (formerly Kittery) 5; North Berwick or Oak- 


day 
etings for worship.—Richmond, 5; Pel- 
ham. 
Bolton Monthly Meeting.—On the fourth 
day preceding the last fifth day in the month. 
Meetings for worship.—Bolton, 5. 


VASSALBOROUGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Vassalborough Quarterly Meeting is held 
on the fifth day before the second sixth day, 
in the second, ninth and eleventh months, and 
the fifth day before the last sixth day in the 
fifth month, at Vassalborough. It consists o 
four monthly meetings, viz: 

Vassalborough Monthly Meeting, held on 
the fourth day before the third fifth day in the 
month, at the Pond in the first month, at the 
River in the second month, and so alternately. 

Meetings for worship.—vVassalborough, 
(River,) 4; Vassalborough Pond, 5. 

Sidney Monthly Meeting.—On the third 
fifth day in the month, at Fairfield in the first, 
at Sidney in the second month, and so alter- 
nately. 

Meetings for worship.—Sidney, 5; Fair- 
field, 5; Belgrade, 4. 

China, ( formeriy Harlem.) Monthly Meet- 
ing-—On the third day before the third fifth 
day in the month, [the day before Vassalbo- 
rough Montlily Meeting.]—At China in the 
sixth and seventh months, at Albion in the 
eighth month, and so on through the year. 

Meetings for worship.—China, 4; Albion, 
(formerly Fairfax) 5; Hope, 5; Unity, 4; 
Branch, 5; China, South, 5; Brooks—; St. 
Albans—. 

Leeds Monthly Meeting.—On the sixth day 
after the third fifth day in the month. At 
Litchfield in the first, third, fifth, seventh, ninth 
and eleventh months; at Leeds in the sixth 
and tenth, and at Winthrop in the second, 
fourth, eighth, and twelfih. 

Meetings for worship.—Litchfield, 5; Leeds, 
5; Winthrop, 4; Wilton, 5. 


DOVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Dover Quarterly Meeting is held on the 
fourth fifih day in the month. At Sandwich, 
in the first, at Dover iv the fourth and tenth, 
and at North Berwick in the eighth. It con- 
sists of three monthly meetings, viz: 

Dover Monthly Meeting held on. the fourth 
day before the fourth fifth day in the month, 
except in the first, fourth, eighth, and tenth, 
when it is held on the fourth day before the 
third fifth day. At Dover, in the first, third, 











recent the last fifth day in the month. woods, 4. 


Sandwich, N. H. Monthiy Meeting.—On 
the third fifth day in the month, All held at 
Sandwich, except in the second and ninth 
months, when they are held at Sandwich North 
Meeting house. 

Meetings for worship.—Sandwich, 5; Sand- 
wich, East Meeting, 4; Sandwich, North Meet- 
ing, 4; Wolfborough, 4. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. 


(Continued from page 30.) 


Long continued travelling and exposure to 
cold and various other hardships, had enfee- 
bled Wi‘liam Edmundson’s health, and render- 
ed it difficult for him to leave home. ‘The 
province meeting for Leinster was approach- 
ing, at which it was customary for ministers 
and elders to assemble, and enquire into the 
state of the Society, whether its members 
walked answerably to their holy profession in 
blameless lives and conversations—‘ I had 
a great desire,’ says he, “ to go to this meet- 
ing, though very unwell; so in the faith that 
the Lord would give me ability, I set forward, 
and rode to Athy, fourteen miles, in some 
pain, and next morning got to Castledermot, 
to the meeting of elders and brethren in the 
ministry, where an account was given from 


honest and manly zeal would he denounce the 
pretended Quakerism of those, who, though 
ranking among the highest professors of a self- 
enying, world-renouncing religion, are bound 
to their temporal concerns by a tie so strong, 
that death only can sever it—whose spirits 
seem to be wholly absorbed in devising and 
executing schemes for adding to their wealth; 
and to increase treasures which they have 
neither the power to enjoy, nor the disposition 
to use, in promoting the happiness and com- 
fort of the destitute and afflicted. From many 
who pride themselves on their connection with 
the Society, and are glad to be called by its 
name to take away their reproach, he would 
withhold the hand of Christian fellowship, and 
declare them to have neither lot nor part 
among the people whom he owned as Quakers. 
If any one weakness more than another may 
be termed the besetting sin of our Society, the 
pursuit and the accumulation of wealth, and 
the conformity to vain and expensive fashions 
which is consequent upon it, deserve that ap- 
pellation. It lurks in every department of the 
church, and hides itself under so many spe- 
cious and goodly disguises, that its real cha- 
racter is often scarcely suspected, even when 
it has taken almost exclusive possession of the 
heart. ‘ How hardly shall a rich man enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,” is an exclama- 
tion which, though it fell from the lips of Him 
in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and who perfectly understood 
all the frailty and corruption of the human 
heart, seems to have lost all its force and ap- 
plication, in the view of many. Their con- 
duct is a direct and palpable contradiction to 
the Saviour’s words, and to judge of his mean- 
ing by their actions we should reverse the text, 
and say, ‘* How hardly shall a poor man enter 











each meeting in our province of the state ofjinto the kingdom of heaven.’”’—* Labour 
things among Friends. My spirit was under) therefore for the meat that perisheth, but not 
great exercise for truth’s testimony, and on} for that meat which endureth unto everlasting 
account of some elders that were in danger of | life.”°—Such is the practical exposition which 
coming under a worldly selfish spirit—where-| results from their conduct—they go on year 
fore I, with some other brethrea, laboured | after year, augmenting their estates, and fear- 
hard against it, and the meeting was adjourn-|fully increasing their responsibility; while the 
ed until the next day. I spent that night in|desire after wealth becomes more and more 
travail of spirit for the testimony of truth, and/| intense, and goads them on to greater exer- 
besought the Lord for his assistance. We met|tions to satisfy what is insatiable, till at last 
next morning early, and the Lord’s power| the messenger of death summons them before 
broke through all opposition, his testimony | the bar of that tribunal from whose righteous 
was exalted over all, and things returned again | condemnation of time misspent, of talents mis- 
into their right channel, to our great comfort. | employed, and wealth injuriously boarded, not 
‘These things being concluded among the elders, | all the untoid treasures of a thousand worlds 
we all went into the public meeting for the| could possibly save them.—The following ex- 
worship of God, where, in the spirit andjtracts from a letter of admonition written by 
power of the Lord Jesus, I bore testimony,| W. Edmundson, to some of his brethren, may 
and warned Friends to beware of the mystery| be appropriately cited here, viz: 
of Satan in drawing the minds of men to the| ‘ Il know that the eagerness afier the lawful 
things of this world, showing the danger of| things of this world, at this time hinders many 
riches and of great concerns in worldly busi-| Friend's growth in the precious truth and their 
ness. Friends’ understandings were opened, | service to it in their day, though otherwise of 
the witness for God reached, and many ten-|great parts and abilities todo much service 
dered in their spirits.” for truth on many accounts, as instruments in 
It would be interesting and instructive,|the hand of God. But we cannot serve God 
though perhaps not a little alarming to some,|as we ought to do and as the day requires, 





neither please the Captain of our spiritual 
warfare, as good soldiers, if we involve and 
load ourselves with the things of this world. 
And this is the great failure and stumbling- 
block at this day, and too many of our Society 
are hurt thereby, who have in measure es- 
caped the unclean, unjust, and unlawful things 
of this world, and washed their garments from 


virgins, yet now sit down in the dust, in the 
lawful things of this world, without a due con- 
sideration and true regard of the right use and 
service of them in the creation, and to the 
bounds and limits of truth, in the getting and 
using of them, in their places and services. 
Thus like the foolish virgins they want the oil, 
that would make their lamps burn with holy 
fragrant smell, according to divine knowledge, 
for the promotion of the Lord’s blessed truth, 
and would make their lights shine, in which 
the service of the day would be clearly seen, 
and, the glory of the Lord rising more and 
more, discover all things that are offensive 
and must be cast out. And on this account 
great danger doth appear, that many, as the 
foolish virgins, will be shut out of the bride- 
groom’s chamber, when those that are ready, 
who have shaken themselves from the dust 
and put on the beautiful garments, who have 
oil in their lamps, and do rise in the bright- 
ness of this glorious day of the Lord, having 
their affections set on things above where 
Christ is, and not on things that be upon the 
earth, enter with Christ into the wedding- 
chamber. Now, my friend, I would not bur- 
then theg with words, but the bowels of true 
love are open to thee and thine, and I cer- 
tainly know the enemy of mankind is working 
in a mysterious way, to overthrow many that 
have had their faces Sion-wards, and persuade 
them now to look back to the gain, profit and 
pleasure of those things that are soon gone, 
and a little of which will serve in their right 
use, with a contented mind: sol can do no 
less but give notice of it, that thou and others 
may escape his snares, and cast off those bur- 
thens in this gospel-day, and cheerfully run 
the race in the service of God and their gene- 
ration, according to ability and gift in station 
and place. 

** I could say much on this subject, but shall 
cut short, and leave the issue to the Lord, 
who is raising his holy seed, that will bruise 
the head of the serpent, in this his evil pur- 
pose, as well as in other things that he hath 
made head in, to hinder the Lord’s people in 
their progress towards his holy rest, that God 
hath prepared for them that love him Though 
many have fallen short of that rest in such 
times of temptation; and it is to be feared, too 
many, and some of the stars of this day, may 
fall in this temptation, and presentation of the 
glorious things of this world that perish.” 


In the year 1697, he went over to England, | 


accompanied by Roger Roberts, George 
Rooke, and John Bancroft, all valuable mi- 
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from England, he accomplished his second] to bring them into the bounds of Christian 


marriage with Mary, the widow of Joshua 
Strangman, on which he thus writes:— 


moderation, to use the creatures in their pro- 
per places and services, for which they were 


“ Now Friends having had my intentions of created and given of God to men; and avoid 


marriage with Mary Strangman under their | covetousness. 


So, the way not opening with 


consideration for some time, in men’s and wo-|clearness to proceed, | desired Friends to ad- 
men’s meetings, and enquiry being made, and |journ the meeting, which was done, and the 


all things clear; also, public notice given | 
the spots thereof, and so bear the name of| of the time and place, upon the first day of the} with many ancient concerned women. 


Friends of the said meeting met together again, 
I de- 


tenth month, and fourth of the week, 1697, |sired we might be still, and wait on the Lord, 


before a public assembly in our usual meeting- | 


house at Mountmelick, we took each other in 
marriage: in which weighty affair the Lord’s 


that he might open our hearts, and show us 
how to proceed in this weighty matter. Ac- 
cordingly Friends were all still and quiet, and 


heavenly presence accompanied us,*to our|the Lord filled our hearts with his holy spirit 
great comfort and confirmation; and many in/and ancient goodness; so that the meeting was 


that meeting being sensible thereof, were re- 
freshed in their spirits; also several testimonies 
born to the Lord’s goodness, which attended 
us in that ordinance, everlasting praise to his 
worthy name for ever. Amen. 

“I continued some few weeks at my own 
house, keeping to our meetings as they fell in 
course, until our province quarterly meeting at 
Castledermot, where I was under some exer- 
cise, but the Lord’s power and heavenly testi- 
mony prevailed, and the service of truth went 
on, so that we had a comfortable heavenly 
meeting, and Friends were refreshed in the 
Lord. When the service of that meeting was 
over, which held part of three days in the wor- 
ship of God and public service in truth’s af- 
fairs, I went home, in company with several 
Friends, and duly attended the service of our 
meetings, as appointed, and the Lord blessed 
his work, and his concerned servants therein, 
although a worldly selfish spirit in some strug- 
gled hard, yet the Lord crowned his testimony 
with dominion, his heavenly power and pre- 
sence appeared with us and for us, against that 
spirit, which so predominated in some. 

“ At our following national meeting at Dub- 
lin, in the third month, 1698, several testimo- 
nies were borne in public against that worldly 
earthly spirit, by approved brethren both of 
England and this nation, in the demonstration 
of the spirit and power of God, which was 
gloriously manifested among us on this occa- 
sion.” 

In the sixth month following, he travelled 
into the north of Ireland, and attended many of 
the meetings there; and then went to Leinster 
province meeting, the scene of his frequent and 
fervent labours in the love of the Gospel, for 
the restoration and preservation of right order 
and sound principles. “ Here,’’ says he, ‘‘ was 
a great appearance of Friends, and the hea- 
venly glorious presence of the Lord was among 
us, and things relating to church government 
closely discoursed of, for the honour of God, and 
good of his people. The world and things of 
it in particular were under our consideration, 
as they had been often before, viz: the riches, 
height, finery and delight thereof, which too 
much prevailed to the damage of many, and 
hinderance of truth’s prosperity; as also to the 
grief and wounding of the hearts of true, sin- 


nisters. ‘They attended the yearly meeting of| cere, self-denying Friends, who loved the truth 
London, and those for worship held in Wales,| more than all. 


Bristol and Colchester, besides visiting many 


‘After much discourse how to stop the 


meetings of Friends in various parts of Great/ stream thereof, that it might not prevail over 


Britain. 


‘They were engaged in the service| our Society, it appeared difficult to accomplish, 
about seven months. Soon after his return) and the way intricate, how to deal with such, 





covered with the glory of the Lord, that shined 
among us: then a way opened in his divine 
light, how to proceed in the present affair, and 
things were offered to the meeting in that mat- 
ter, which answered the witness of God in all 
their hearts, so that there was an agreement to 
observe the same, and many testimonies borne 
to truth’s limits, and against the covetous 
worldly spirit. So Friends parted in much 
gladness, and with great satisfaction.” 





For “ The Friend."’ 

I was glad to see in the last number of 
“The Friend,” some remarks respecting 
Friends attending the meetings of benevolent 
associations which are opened with prayer. 
While I would not be understood as wishing to 
undervalue the efficacy and absolute necessity 
of sincere aspirations to the Throne of Grace, I 
believe that members of our religious Society 
cannot, consistently, co-operate in the meetings 
of any society which are opened by formal 
prayers. ‘T’o those who would wish to jus- 
tify themselves in such a practice, the following 
remarks of Robert Barclay may not be inap- 
propriately revived: —* If it were their known 
and avowed doctrine, not to pray without the 
motion of the spirit, and that seriously holding 
thereunto, they did not bind themselves to pray 
at certain prescribed times precisely, (at which 
time they determined to pray, though without 
the spirit,) then, indeed, we might be accused 
of uncharitableness and pride, if we never 
joined with them ; and, if they so taught and 
practised, I doubt not but it should be lawful 
for us so to do, unless there should appear 
some manifest and evident hypocrisy or delu- 
sion. But seeing they profess that they pray 
without the spirit, and seeing God has per- 
suaded us, that such prayers are abominable, 
how can we, with a safe conscience, join with 
an abomination? That God sometimes con- 
descends to them, we do not deny, (albeit now,* 
when the spiritual worship is openly proclaim- 
ed, and all are invited unto it, the case is other- 
wise, than in those old times of apostacy and 
darkness,) and, therefore, albeit any should be- 
gin to pray in our presence, not expecting the 
motion of the spirit, yet if it manifestly appear, 
that God in condescension did concur with 
such ar one, then, according to God's will, we 
should not refuse to join also; but this is rare, 
lest thence, they should be confirmed in their 
false principle. And albeit this seem hard in 


our profession, nevertheless, it is so confirmed 
by the authority both of scripture and right 
reason, that many convinced thereof, have 
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embraced this part before other truths which| proper—are they to smother this heaven-born 
were easier, and as they seemed to some,| principle and hide themselves from its require- 
clearer.” —{ Apology, Prop. xi. Sect. 24.) ments? By no means. But what cannot be 
It is not merely, however, the violation of} done through the medium of societies com- 
our testimony in this particular point that ren-| posed of our own members, and conducted on 
ders mixed associations objectionable. Such| our own principles, be content to do by means 
meetings are generally held in the places of|of liberal contributions rather than personal 
worship of other religious denominations, where | service, whenever such service will subject us 
it is expected that all who enter will uncover) to temptation, and endanger in any degree our 
the head, as a mark of respect to the place. I|spiritual advancement. I believe that there 
do not say that such practice is enjoined, but|}are enough associations of a benevolent cha- 
as other Christian professors believe it right,|racter, (in conjunction with the general inte- 
members of our Society, who perhaps may be| rests of our Society,) composed of our mem- 
consistent in other respects, are induced to| bers, to enlist fully the time and talents of all 
comply with it to avoid the gaze and remarks| within its borders, nevertheless, we need not 
to which their non-conformity would subject| withhold pecuniary aid according to our re- 
them. By intimate association with others we | spective abilities, from other associations whose 
are in danger of imbibing almost impercepti-| objects are decidedly good. 
bly the spirit and language of those with whom; Many of our testimonies are peculiar to us, 


we meet, and by degrees, if we do not lose al-|and are of sucha character that it is necessary| favour vouchsafed in this annual solemnity; be- 
together the characteristics of the Quaker, our| we should guard against every thing by which/lieving that such seasons have a tendency to 
attachment to the testimonies and practices of|our affection for them may be diminished, if| bind together in the fellowship of the gospel 
the Society, which we may have often been se-| we sincerely desire to uphold them with con-| the members of the church of Christ, and to 
cretly persuaded originated in the wisdom of|sistency. Were we more concerned in this| give them that intimate feeling and interest in 
truth, is greatly weakened. particular, we should find ourselves led into a|each other’s welfare, that “if one member 
A large proportion of those who are active| retired and holy life. To attain this, our na-| suffer all the members suffer with it; or if one 
in such associations are young persons, most of| tural inclinations must be denied; and we shall| member he honoured, all the members rejoice 
whom, perhaps, have had little more than a ge-| discover that the faithful support of our princi-| with it.” 
neral impression of the correctness of those tes-| ples admits of no assimilation with the spirit of 
timonies and principles which are most liable| the world, whether manifested in an ostenta- 
to be violated ; to these, such intermixtures are | tious display of benevolent feelings, or the more 
more especially dangerous, inasmuch as they| common indulgence in the corrupt and vary- 
may not be fortified either with the internal} ing fashions of the world. 
conviction of their importance, or that settled 
belief in their rectitude, which would enable 
them to resist temptation; and hence, are more 
readily led astray. I am well aware that a 
strict adherence to these principles would sub- 
ject us to incorrect imputations, and our mo- 
tives would probably be impugned in a variety 
of ways—yet if we believe they are Divine re- 
quirements, what resource have we? Although 
they may ‘‘seem hard, ought we not to obey 
God rather than man.”’ They are spoken of as 
*Jittle things.”’ In relation to this it may be 
asked, in the language of an eminently pious 
man, ‘“‘ Can any thing be deemed little or un- 
important which hinders, in the most remote 
degree, the immortal soul’s approach to its 
Creator?” I do not mean to say that mem- 
bers of our religious Society cannot mingle 
with the world, and especially with pious mem- 
bers of other religious societies, without danger 
to their spiritual welfare; yet, I do believe, that 
if done at all, it can only be by those who are 
firmly established in onr doctrines and princi- 
ples, and are concerned to exhibit in their 
daily conduct and conversation a conformity 
to them. 


the Master of our assemblies was pleased to 
bless the assembly with a degree of his pre- 
serving presence. A large number of young 
persons attended, whose sober and consistent 
demeanour was encouraging—furnishing the 
animating hope that many of them are pre- 
paring for usefulness in the Society. After 
the reading of the queries and answers, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the general 
state of Society, who prepared an epistle of 
brotherly advice to be sent down to the con- 
stituent meetings and members, which was 
united with by the yearly meeting. Friends 
parted from each other under a grateful sense 
of the continued mercy of our heavenly Shep- 
herd, and with feelings of increased love for 
one another. As members of the same reli- 
gious Society, and brethren in Christian pro- 
fession, we can rejoice with them in the fresh 













































































A friend from the eastward having forwarded 
an account of meetings within the boundaries 
of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
corrected up to the sixth month of the present 
year; in pursuance of the plan to make this 
journal a receptacle of all similar statements 
which may be supplied, we have inserted the 
whole of it in the present number. We have 
on file several accounts of the same kind rela- 
tive to other parts, which we design to insert. 
The object in collecting these statements be- 
ing to provide materials for publishing a gene- 
ral account of Friends’ meetings on this con- 
tinent, we embrace this occasion to renew our 
solicitation to clerks of quarterly meetings to 
furnish us with the means of perfecting the 
plan. 


God made us for eternity, and his aim in all 
he does, is to bring us happily to it. Hence 
the necessity of pain, sickness, crosses, to 
break the strong chain which binds us to the 
world, and force us to take part with God in 
his grand design.— Adam’s Private Thoughts. 


If I was to give all my goods to feed the 
poor, and my body to be burned, Christ would 
say to me, “ This is not the sacrifice I want: 
give up that darling lust; give up every sin; 
give up thy will; sacrifice thyself to be as a 
whole burnt-offering in the fire of love, and 
for the joy of my salvation.” —ib. 


A meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends within the limits of Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting, will be held on third day, 
the 26th instant, at Cropwell meeting house, 
at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Nataaniex N. Stokes, Secretary. 

11th mo. 2d, 1833. 
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ELEVENTH MONTH, 9, 1833. 
na en A RR 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. HAVERFORD SCROOL 

By letters received from our correspondents A cation aftis Gineiiel aa r Acie 
we learn that the yearly meeting of Friends}. wll te bold 7 Se ~ ood anne 
convered at Whitevrater, (Richmond,) Indiana, ae ” i =< _ ee wixth day, ¢ th instant, 
-If we may judge of the future by the past,|on second day, the seventh of last month, and|*' ‘ ° “arc! — vse 4 ta eS Coes 
and I know of few better methods, may we not| closed on the twelfth. FOE, HESS CEE Wpeeny SANE. 
reasonably anticipate what will be the effects} Shortly previous to the commencement of Henry Core, Secretary. 
on such as are frequently so engaged? Where] the session the cholera appeared in Richmond| 11th month, 1833. 
there is one who is concerned to act with uni-| and its vicinity, which probably deterred some o- : 
form consistency on such occasions, we shall| Friends from attending, and rendered a few of| Packages and letters for the inmates of 
find many who have gradually become so as-| the first sittings smaller than usual. But to-| Haverford School, may be left with William 
similated with their fellow-labourers, as scarce-| ward the close of the week the meeting in-| Salter, at the Bible Depository, No. 50, North 
ly to be discerned from them. It may be asked,|creased considerably, ard through mercy no| Fourth street. 
what are those to do who feel the dictates of| Friend took the epidemic. ‘Thesbusiness of| 11th month 9th, 1833. 
benevolence prompting them to charitable| Society was conducted with much nity an) ——_—_—_—_—_—_—_— es 
deeds and are convinced that the objects of| harmony, and an evidence was graciously af- PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
some of those associations are laudable and| forded that He whom we acknowledge to be Carpenter Street near Seventh, Philadelphia. 





